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that both of them thought they could set up their
strategical combination without being in full possession
of well-ascertained facts ? And as far as the information
they had to hand, about the affair of August 14th, was
concerned, did they not, consciously (Moltke) or uncon-
sciously (Frederick Charles), alter or at least exaggerate
its meaning and import ?

Once it had thus arisen from the one original cause,
the error naturally took two different shapes, according
to the varying temperament of the two men.

Once the power of reflection resulting from study and
method comes to an end, personal character quickly
asserts itself. When doctrine ceases, a known doctrine,
a doctrine learned from practice, men act on personal
lines.

Moltke : a Chief of Staff constantly appealing to his
own intelligence, leaning on reason, an intellectual
rather than a performer, meets the unknown by building
up an hypothesis; a logical hypothesis it is true, but
one exclusively derived from his own imagination, and
one which, by the way, he does not consider to be un-
disputable; he thus ends by framing a solution which
he does not impose. After discussing the various com-
binations the enemy may adopt, he selects the most
rational one, wherefrom his own scheme of manoeuvre
will be derived. His supposition seems in every respect
to be true, however it is not trfcie. For want of belief
in the accuracy of his own decision, he does not dare
to impose it; he advises, he does not command, remain-
ing a Chief of Staff instead of being a commander of
armies. For that reason, the great results of the war
were only partly due to him. He behaved in the same
way at Sedan, where he again ceased commanding on
August 30th, and where the enveloping movement
resulted from an understanding between two armies*
not from a decision taken at headquarters. He behaved
in the same way during the operations on the Loire.

Frederick Charles was a man of action in the highest
degree; the mere thought of a great result being possible
turned his head to the point of depriving him of the
ability to perceive what should be his starting-point,
or to measure all the import and risks involved* Von
Moltke's hypothesis became a certainty to him. He
rushed on impetuously. Up to the end and uncon-